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SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladioli 
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Our judgement and ability in selecting and growing 
nothing but the Choicest Varieties is reflected in the 
new Symposium of the American Gladiolus Society. 
You will find 33 of the first 35 and- 43 of the best 
50 varieties listed in our new illustrated catalogue. 
We offer in all over 100 of the finest varieties, care- 
fully grown, true-to-name, right up to. the usual 
Seabrook Standard and very modest prices. Every 
Gladiolus lover should send for this catalogue. 


Special wholesale list of planting stock and bulblets. 


Seabrook Nurseries 
Louis G. Rowe 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 








FATHER HUGO'S ROSE 
The Most Beautiful Single Rose 


A mound of gold at lilac time, long before other 


Roses. The gracefully arching 5- to 8-foot slender 
canes loaded with 2%4-inch bright, clear yellow, 
fragrant flowers appear like bands of gold. 

Rosa hugonis is a perfectly hardy yellow Rose. 
A wonderful acquisition to any garden. Best grown 
as specimen plants or in the shrub border. 


2-year plants $2.50 each, 10 for $20 
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Hicks Nurseries 


Box E 





Westbury, L. I., New York ; 
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Pudor’s Glory of Puget Sound Strain 
of Double Flowering Hardy 
Blue-Delphiniums! 


ONE OF THE FINEST DELPHINIUM STRAINS IN 


AMERICA (the verdict of Garden Folks who have grown and- 


seen them). 

Six years of careful, painstaking breeding and selecting has 
done wonders, and new wonders are appearing with every new 
year. 

My beautifully illustrated booklet on the Growing, Care and 
Breeding of Delphiniums is free for the asking to any interested 
Gardener; it also describes in detail several of my named 
varieties of the English 


WATKINS SAMUEL WREXHAM STRAIN 


of which I am offering both seeds and plants. 


FOUR ACRES IN IRIS 


Not boasting of 400 or 500 varieties, but growing about 250 
of- the very best, finest and most satisfactory old and new 
varieties. Every year I am adding new, deserving varieties of 
real merit to my collection—in 1924, 35 new varieties. 

I have a new descriptive price list for 1925 ready now— it is 
free for the asking. My large new illustrated Iris catalog, really 
a manual and text book, containing several valuable articles by 
the world’s most famous Growers and Breeders, and a complete 
color classification, will be sent to any address on receipt of 25¢, 
which may be deducted from your first $2.50 Iris order. 


SEED NOVELTIES FOR SPRING SOWING 


Geum: Lady Stratheden (yellow). G. Borisii (large orange- 
red}. New English Hybrid Lupins in the most wonderful colors 
(Downer’s, Elliott’s and Harkins’ Regal). Viscaria. Delphinium 
Zalil (yellow). The new English sensation Dahlia Coltness Gem 
—a new dwarf bedding Dahlia of wonderful garden value, rivals 
the popular Geranium. And many other rare and unusual seeds. 

“I only grow the Finest and Best Things for the Garden— 
yours and mine.” 


O. M. PUDOR 


STEWART AVE. N. W. PUYALLUP, WASH. 
Iris and Delphinium Specialist 


January 15, 1925 























Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Axalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 2oth, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 244 feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens,‘ and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
WYMAN'S 


[Framingham ‘Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





International Flower Show 


The final schedule of the twelfth 
International Flower Show to be con- 
ducted in New York City, March 16- 
21, by the Horticultural Society of 
New York and the New York Florists’ 
Club, has now been issued. It is appar- 
ent from reading through this schedule 
that a very large and varied exhibition 
has been planned. In addition to the 
usual large groups and gardens, there 
will be rock gardens, window box com- 
petitions, miniature suburban planting 
competitions, a spring garden picture 
competition, special bulb arrangements, 
luncheon and dinner table competitions, 
and many other interesting features. 

The Garden Club of America will 
take a prominent part in the exhibition, 
and the Somerset Hills Garden Club 
has offered a special prize of $50 for 
a group of hardy perennials. The Hol- 
land Bulb Exporters’ Association has 
offered a solid gold cup for the best 





private exhibit in which Holland bulbs 
predominate. All these gardens will 
be conducted in connection with the 
exhibition for the benefit of the New 
York League of Girls’ Clubs. 





New England Dahlia Society 


At a recent meeting of the New 
England Dahlia Society held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, with the new president, 
Mr. George L. Fish, of Bedford, in the 
chair, it was voted to hold meetings 
the second Sundays of February, May 
and August, at 1:30 P. M., at Horticul- 
tural Hall. It was also voted to get out 
another issue of the Bulletin, so that 
it will be ready for distribution on 
February 15, and that the secretary 
should be authorized to send a free 
copy to any reader of Horticulture who 
might care to write for it, application 
to be made to Thomas H. Hughes, 78 
Brownell St., New Bedford, Mass. The 
Society is planning for an unusually 








50 FEET OF LADY’S SLIPPERS WORTH SEVERAL THOUSAND DOLLARS 


large exhibition the coming season and 
has added many new members. 





Cleveland Flower Show 


The Garden Clubs of Ohio are to 
take a prominent part in the great 
flower show to be held in the Public 
Auditorium in Cleveland, Ohio, March 
28 to April 4. These clubs have an- 
nounced a preliminary schedule of 
classes and premiums, which includes 
models of miniature gardens, flower 
arrangement and table decorations. 





Orchids as Cut Flowers 


It is interesting to find the demand 
for Orchids as cut flowers growing 
constantly in spite of the fact that 
Orchid blooms are always expensive. 
The reason is to be found partly in 
the discovery on the part of buyers 
that Orchids keep longer than any 
other flowers. Even the showy Cattle- 
yas will keep twice as long as Carna- 
tions and three times as long as Roses. 
Some of the less conspicuous but 
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equally delightful Orchids, like the 
Cypripediums or Lady’s Slippers, will 
last for a month or more in a room 
which is not too warm. The plants 
which produce the flowers sold in the 
markets are very valuable, a single 
specimen being worth a hundred dol- 
lars or more. The accompanying il- 
lustration shows a collection of Cy- 
pripediums in the greenhouse of 
Thomas Roland at Nahant, Mass., 
which is believed to be one of the 
finest in the country. 





Prize for New Rose 


One thousand dollars has _ been 
offered for a new light colored Rose 
by a New York Rose lover whose name 
has been kept secret. This sum has 
been placed in the hands of Jessie A. 
Currey, the well known Rose grower of 
Portland, Ore. The testing of the com- 
peting Roses will be done under the 
direction of Capt. George C. Thomas, 
of Los Angeles. It is understood that 
Mr. Thomas will select five or six lo- 
calities in different parts of the United 
States, and that Rose plants will also 
be sent to experienced growers for 
testing. The testing period will extend 
over two full years. It is reported 
that climbing Roses will not be eligible 
for the prize, and that a Rose will be 
required which can be cultivated in 
most sections of the country. 





Trees Aid Weather Forecasting 


The tree as an accurate and reliable 
assistant in the task of long-range 
weather forecasting may be the out- 
come of more than 20 years of study 
by Dr. A. E. Douglass, director of Stew- 
ard observatory and professor of as- 
tronomy at the University of Arizona, 
Tucson. 

A definite connection between the an- 
nual rings on trees and rainfall has 
been established, Dr. Douglass said. 
The first inkling of such a possibility 
occurred to the scientist 20 years ago 
while he was working near Prescott, 
Arizona. He discovered that the an- 
nual rings on pine trees there corres- 
ponded, by showing rapid or slow sea- 
sonal growth, to the average rainfall 
over the last forty years. 

From the tree rings Dr. Douglass 
worked out the probable variations of 
the sun during the last four or five cen- 
turies. He received striking corrob- 
oration of his theories and work more 
than two years ago in a letter from 
Dr. E. W. Maunder, an English astron- 
omer, who has been studying the sun’s 
spots historically and found a dearth 
of them from 1650 to 1715. 

Dr. Douglass’ further studies have 
indicated that such a condition ean be 
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traced through the annual rings of the 
pine trees. He hopes to aid materially 
in inereasing the accuracy. of long- 
range weather forecasting through his 
discoveries. At present he is investigat- 
ing the giant sequoias, some of which 
have been pronounced the oldest living 
things. He hopes to obtain data for a 
period extending probably 3,000 years 
back. 





La Tribune Horticole 


This lively Belgian weekly review 
of horticultural information is to re- 
appear this month, after a _ sus- 
pension of publication since the day 
of the German invasion in 1914. It 
will reappear in its old form with its 
same high standing as official organ 
of the Fédération des Sociétiés Hor- 
ticoles, de Belgique. The popular bi- 
monthly edition, known as La Tribune 
des Sociétés Horticoles, will likewise 
resume publication. The address, after 
January 1, 1925, will be 31 Rue de la 
Démocratie, Anderlecht, Belgium. 





GLOXINIAS FROM SEEDS 


Gloxinias are readily started from 
seeds, which can be sown to advan- 
tage in January. It is important, how- 
ever, that a temperature of not over 
60 degrees be maintained. As the seeds 
are very small, it is best to sow 
them on-a layer of sand without any 
covéring, although they should be 
moistened. This is readily done by 
spreading a piece of tissue paper over 
the pan or box and applying water 
with a fine rose. It will not be neces- 
sary to apply water again until the 
seeds germinate, which will be in 
about three weeks. When the plants 
are large enough to handle, they 
should be transplanted into other 
pans or boxes, and later to small pots. 
The best soil for Gloxinias is com- 
posed of loam and decayed leaf mold, 
with enough sand to make it porous. 
Liquid manure is advantageous after 
the flowers begin to form. 

It is important that these plants 
shall not have much direct sunlight 
after they are well started, and that 
water is not allowed to lodge on the 
foliage. After Gloxinias have flowered 
the plants should be watered for sev- 
eral weeks so that they will not reach 
the resting period too quickly. In win- 
ter they may be stored in a warm 
cellar until they start to grow again, 
at which time they can be repotted. 
They should begin to flower early in 
the spring, and continue for several 
months. 
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CAREFUL PRUNING PAYS 


More Danger of Too Much Pruning 
Than of Too Little 


Experienced horticulturists are claim- 
ing that many amateur fruit growers 
prune too much, without regard to the 
real need of their tree. It is pointed 
out that with trees which are well 
selected when the orchard is set out it 
is necessary to remove only occasional 
branches which start out in the wrong 
place and to remove dead, injured, and 
crossed. limbs. 

If the trees are bearing small fruits, 
if the tops contain many dead branches, 
or if the seasonal growth is short and 
seant, judicious pruning is recom- 
mended as a means of rejuvenation. 
This usually consists in eutting back 
many branches and in entirely remov- 
ing others. Prune weak-growing varie- 
ties heavily; strong-growing kinds 
lightly. Varieties which branch freely 
need little pruning; those with many 
unbranched limbs, much pruning. 
Prune trees in rich, deep soils lightly; 
in poor, shallow soils heavily. 

The cutting back of all the branches 
of a tree is practiced regularly only 
with peaches and some plums. This is 
attributed to the fact that, with these 
fruits, the wood of the past season, and 
therefore the crop, is borne progress- 
ively further away from the trunk, so 
that it is necessary to head-in these 
fruits by eutting back the branches in 
order to keep the bearing wood near 
the trunk. On the other hand, apples, 
pears, cherries, and most plums are 
borne on spurs from wood two or more 
years old and with these heading-in 
is not so desirable. Experimental evi- 
dence obtained in tests on the Geneva, 
N. Y. Station grounds indicates that 
winter pruning has no special advan- 
tage over summer pruning, except that 
the pressure of other work is less dur- 
ing the winter months. 





PLANT NAMES 


Dear Sir:— 

In your recent Library additions, 
you mention American Plant Names 
as having been published serially in 
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American Botanist. This is an error, 
due to a confusion of the book with the ~~ 


series of “Plant Names and Their Mean- © ] 
ings” which has been ranning for sev- — 


eral years. The book is quite different — 
being the list of names, complete, for — 


ready reference while the magazine is ~ 
attempting to give the meaning of such 


names. 
Yours truly, 
Willard N. Clute. 
Joliet, Ill. 
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WINTER WINDOW GARDENS 





There are not many homes at the 
present time the owners of which are 
willing to give up an entire window 
for house plants. Accordingly one 
sees fewer typical window gardens 
than in former years. There are 
methods, however, by which a few 
good potted plants can be grown in 
the window without demanding an 


undue amount of attention or inter- 
fering with the general use of the 
room. One very good plan is to use 
an inexpensive tea wagon, having a 
tinsmith make a tin or zine recep- 
tacle of the same dimensions as the 
top of the tea wagon and about two 
inches high. 


If this tray is then half filled with 
small stones it will make an ideal 
resting place for pots containing 
plants. No saucers will be needed. The 
water which runs through the pots 
will escape among the stones, and the 
evaporation which results will be of 
great benefit to the plants. Of course, 
it is not necessary to have a tea wagon 
in order to follow out this general 
plan. A bench may be used to hold 
the tray, or it may be set on the 
window ledge in houses where the 
walls are thick. The advantage of the 
tea wagon lies in the fact that it can 
be moved about with ease, so that the 
plants can be shifted from one win- 
dow to another in order to get a maxi- 
mum amount of sun. 


There are some plants which will 
not flower unless they get sunlight 
most of the day. The Geranium is one 
of them. It is a waste of time to try 
to flower this plant in a window which 
receives only a few hours of direct 
sunlight each day. On the other hand, 
the Begonias and Primulas will thrive 
with but little sunshine, although the 
color will be less brilliant. These facts 
are to be borne in mind when choosing 
plants for a window garden. 


Sometimes window boxes are- so 
constructed that they may be used 
either indoors or outside. If painted 
green and well made, they are not out 
of place in a living room in winter, 
and are readily placed on brackets 
Outside the windows when summer 
¢omes. Boxes of this kind should be at 
least eight inches deep, and eight or 
ten inches wide. It is a good plan to 


a char the inside of the boxes by pour- 


ing kerosene over them and burning 


them over quickly. This work is to be 


: _ done, of course, out of doors. 








Potted plants indoors are likely to 
suffer from the dry atmosphere of the 
average living room, and perhaps from 
escaping gas. Lack of thrift results 
even more often from mistakes in 
watering. The average housewife 
gives too much water, with the result 
that the soil around the roots be- 
comes sodden and sour, causing the 
leaves to turn yellow and the plants to 
take on an appearance of debility. 

The right temperature for the water 
given plants is that of the room. Cold 
water should never be used. It is well 
to remember that plants require less 
water during dull, damp weather than 
when the sun is shining brightly. 

Another cause of ill health in plants 
is the prevalence of drafts, or the 
fluctuating heat from registers or 
radiators. House plants need fresh 
air, but it should not be allowed to 
blow directly upon them when the 
weather outside is cold. The buds of 
bulbs are often blasted by exposure 
to a draft or to the direct heat from 
registers. 

It is seldom wise to repot house 
plants in winter. The best time to do 
this work is in Apri! or May. If plants 
are flagging, and there is no difficulty 
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as regards water, it may be well to use 
a little plant food. Several good kinds 
are now on the market. It is well to 
make sure, however, that the drainage 
is good. The ideal temperature for 
house plants is from 60 to 70 during 
the day, and from 50 to 55 at night, 
but most plants will not suffer if there 
are variations from these tempera- 
tures. 





THE SINGLELEAF PINE 


Singleleaf Pine (Pinus cembroides 
monophylla) received in 1905, and now 
in 1925 eleven feet in height, has 
proved perfectly adaptable to our cli- 
mate in Highland Park when planted 
on a protected southern slope. It is a 
native of the mountains of the south 
western United States and adjacent 
Mexico. 

Usually the leaves are one in a 
sheath, round in cross section although 
an occasional sheath with two may be 
found, in these the inner surfaces are 
flat forming a half round leaf. The 
pleasing glaucous foliage, dense 
pyramidal habit and slow growth 
make it a desirable small tree and 
should be tested further as to its 
ability to grow in the eastern states. 

—R. E. Horsey. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





SINGLELEAF PINE IN HIGHLAND PARK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE BEST YELLOW GLADIOLI 





As every grower knows, the list of 
really good yellow Gladioli has always 
been rather short. In the past two or 
three years, however, this list has been 
increased by the addition of several 
unusually worth while varieties, all of 
which I have experimented with and 
upon which I am glad to make brief 
reports, as follows: 

SunpHur Frmus (Kunderd). This 
new yellow Gladiolus is a remark- 
able variety, both as to its markings 
and its habit of growth. Its beauty 
is enhanced by the fact that it is very 
heavily ruffled, and its color is a de- 
lightful soft sulphur yellow. The 
stems are very sturdy and tall, carrying 
well placed spikes. To my mind this 
variety is the most beautiful and re- 
fined of all the yellow Gladioli. 

Potuyanna (Prestgard). This self 
colored, rich golden-yellow Gladiolus 
produces an unusually wide open 
flower, well placed on a stout spike. It 
has proved very popular wherever 
grown, and seems likely to come into 
general cultivation. 

Gotpen Measure (Kelway). In the 
few years that this Gladiolus has 
been on the market it has established 
itself as an unusually popular variety. 


THE NEW YELLOW GLADIOLUS 


SIDNEY PLUMMER 





It is particularly pleasing to persons 
who like large flowers. The blooms are 
slightly suffled and carry a rich golden 
yellow color. Golden Measure has 
proved a particularly strong growing 
variety, ranking among the leaders in 
this respect. It also grows exception- 
ally tall. 

Smpney Piummer (Salbach). This 
is a very new variety, although 
a few flowers were shown last season. 
It is one of the most promising yellow 
Gladioli for cut flower purposes, for 
which reason it is making an especially 
strong appeal to florists. From six to 
eight blooms are open at the same time, 
and as they are compactly placed on a 
straight spike, and very symmetrical, 
they lend themselves very well indeed 
to decorative uses. The color is a 
charming soft yellow suffused with 
delicate pink. There is a rich amber 
lip and an amaranth purple tongue. 
Few Gladioli will keep longer when cut. 

Gotp (Hoeg). For several years 
Gold has ranked as one of the best 
golden yellow Gladioli, and will not 
soon be displaced. It makes a special 
appeal because of its fine graceful 
spikes, which usually carry from six 
to eight blooms open at the same time. 

The lip is a trifle darker than 
the rest of the flower. It would 
be difficult to find a more 
stately and impressive Gladi- 
olus than Gold. 

Souventr (Jonkheer). Com- 
ing to the Primulinus Hybrids, 
we find in Souvenir an excel- 
lent addition to the list of 
yellow Gladioli. This is prob- 
ably the richest and most beau- 
tiful yellow Primulinus variety 

‘which has yet been developed. 
Its eclor is surprisingly intense. 
The flowers are of good size 
and borne on straight spikes. 
Like most of the Primulinus 
Hybrids, this is an excellent 
variety for cutting, and seems 
likely to prove a particularly 
satisfactory general purpose 
Gladiolus. 

Eruetyn (Fischer). This 
is a Primulinus Hybrid of New 
England origin and one which 
has excited admiration wher- 
-ever shown. It is unusually tall 
for a Primulinus variety, and 
the flowers carry a pleasing 
shade of orange-yellow, tipped 
with bronze. There are usually 
six perfectly placed flowers in 
bloom at one time, and side 
spikes are often thrown which 
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equal the main spikes in size and bloom. 
This seems likely to become a very 
popular Primulinus Hybrid variety 
when well known. 

—Louis G. Rowe. 
Seabrook, N. Y. 





FERTILIZER FOR GLADIOLI 


A preliminary test of the fertilizer 
needs-of Gladioli was conducted on a 
small scale by Dr. F. T. McLean at 
the Rhode Island Experiment Station 
this season. The results indicated that 
lime was not beneficial on soil in good 
tilth; equally good results were ob- 
tained with well composted stable 
manure and with a good potato fer- 
tilizer, at the rate of 1,750 pounds 
per acre of 5-10-9. A larger applica- 
tion of fertilizer gave no benefit, 
either in the flowers or corms, and 
there were indications that a smaller 
amount would have been ample. 





FRESHENING GYPSOPHILA 


A Plant Useful Both in Summer and 
in Winter 

Many garden makers like to use the 
double flowered Baby’s Breath, (Gyp- 
sophila paniculata flore pleno), for 
winter decoration. The flowers can be 
dried after the manner of straw flow- 
ers. The fact is not generally known, 
however, that these dried flowers can 
be freshened and made to look like 
newly cut blooms. The way to accom- 
plish this is to wrap the dried blooms 
in a rather heavy moist cloth and keep 
them for half a day in a cool place. 
Baby’s Breath, freshened in this way, 
can be used very nicely in connection 
with other flowers for winter decora- 
tion. 

This double white Gypsophila is an 
unusually useful perennial both for 
summer bouquets and for decoration 


in winter. The dainty cloud-like effects 
obtained by the use of these flowers 
in vases or bowls can hardly be pro- 
duced by any other flowers. In some 
instances fireplaces are filled with the 
blooms and some persons have gone 
so far as to dye them. 

To have the flowers keep well, they 
should be cut when they are just 
ready to pass. It is not necessary to 
hang them up to dry for if put in a 


vase without water, they will mature 


very gradually, often keeping bright 


and fresh for six months. The plant — 
should have ample room in which to ~ 
grow and is not readily transplanted — 
after it has obtained large size. It” 
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needs deep, rich soil and an abun- 
dance of water. It has a very long top 
root, a part of which may well be 
pruned away if transplanting becomes 
necessary. As in many such cases, it is 
better to cut off part of the root than 
to bend it. 





IRIS MA MIE 


The plicata types of Iris with their 
white flowers and pencilings of blue 
have been popular with gardeners for 
more than a century. Older gardening 
books refer often to Swerti, the fore- 


runner of all the plicatas, which was 


long considered a true species. The 
first Iris variety known to have been 
raised from seed by man was Buriensis, 
a plicata raised by Monsieur M. de 
Bure in Paris in 1822. It was in com- 
memoration of the centennial of the 
raising of this Iris that the Interna- 
tional Iris Conference was held in 
Paris in 1922. 

In 1844 Lemon put the variety Mme. 


Chereau on the market and it remained 
until about 1900 the best of all the 
plicata varieties. Since then, however, 
its supremacy has been challenged by 
many newcomers and among those 
which have now become widely dis- 
tributed Ma Mie (Caleux 1906) is one 
of the best. Its official description is as 
follows: White, penciled with light 
violet. Standards overlapping and 
falls flaring; texture smooth; styles 
violet; beard white tipped with orange. 

Ma Mie is a more compact and a 
much broader flower than Mme. Che- 
reau, the form being distinctly better 
but it is not as tall. The color effect, 
however, is much different as its mark- 
ings are so much further apart that in 
general it gives a white rather than 
a blue effect. It is a good grower 
and free bloomer. The A. I. S. rating 
is 8.1. It received an A. M. from the 
R. H. S. in 1916. 


—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





HARDINESS OF LAVENDER 


Dear Sir :— 
With regard to the hardiness of 


| Lavender to which you refer in a re- 


eent number, may I say that in the 
vicinity of Chicago, the Lavender 
grows with me without. protection of 
any kind and last year withstood 
temperatures which killed such hardy 
plants as Garden Sage. My plants have 
survived temperatures of more than 20 
degrees below zero. 


—Willard N. Clute. 


% Joliet, Til. 
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PERENNIALS 


Catananche Coerulea 


In the quest for blue flowers which 
gardeners are always making, the so- 
called Blue Cupidone (Catananche 
coerulea) is commonly overlooked, al- 
though it has been known for many 
years. It is a perennial which grows 
about two feet high and flowers for 
several weeks in summer. It may not 
be called, perhaps, a refined plant, 
but the blue of the flowers is a very 
attractive blue indeed, and the blos- 
soms are borne at the top of stout 
stems. There is also a white variety 
which harmonizes well with the blue 
kinds. This is a plant which can be 
naturalized very readily, as well as 
grown in hardy borders or among 
shrubs. Probably it should not be 
given a very prominent place until it 
has been well tested, for perfect flow- 
ers are rather hard to obtain, although 
fairly good specimens can be grown 
in almost any soil anywhere. The Blue 
Cupidone is easily raised from seed. 














Senecio Clivorum 


Senecio clivorum has not been in 
cultivation long enough to be very 
widely distributed. It has made 
friends, however, wherever it has 
been seen. This perennial is a native 
of China and Japan, and was intro- 
duced by Ernest H. Wilson, of the 
Arnold Arboretum. None of the 
Senecios previously grown can equal 
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this plant as a garden subject. It 
often grows four feet high and car- 
ries orange flowers three to four 
inches across, a dozen blooms appear- 
ing on short laterals from a single 
stalk. This Senecio may be grown 
from seeds, and is hardy in New Eng- 
land. 





Salvia Turkestanica 

The Salvia which is commonly listed 
under the name of Turkestanica or 
Turkestaniana, is really a variety of 
S. selarea but is somewhat taller than 
the type, and has large, attractive 
white flowers tinged with pink, borne 
at the top of long spikes. There is 
also a form which has silky-like foli- 
age. This Salvia is a biennial and will 
grow readily in any good garden soil, 
coming into bloom after the middle 
of summer. It is an interesting addi- 
tion to the list of hardy perennials not 
common in gardens. 





A MANCHURIAN PRIVET 

All of the Privets have the merit 
of holding their foliage until very 
late in the summer. Many of them 
also produce shining black fruits 
which add to their attractiveness, Of 
course, the California Privet is well 
known to everybody. Its fruit is 
rather large and hangs in clusters at 
the ends of the branches. The- Man- 
churian Privet, Ligustrum ciliatum, 
differs from the California Privet in 
the fact that it is completely covered 
with small blue-black berries, hanging 
from the tips of every branch and 
branchlet, giving the plant a graceful 
pendulous habit which adds much to 
its winter beauty. 
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INAUGURAL MEETING 
Address by President of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society 

The inaugural meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society was held 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Monday, 
January 12 with a large attendance. 
The principal address was made by the 
president, Albert C. Burrage, who 
summed up the work of the past year 
and discussed the aims of the Society 
in a very interesting way. The com- 
plete address will be published in the 
Year Book for 1925, but a few extracts, 
which are of somewhat general inter- 
est, are given herewith: 

“Again I am here as your out-going 
President to give you a report regard- 
ing the Society’s work for the past 
year. It gives me great pleasure to do 
this, because it has been a most success- 
ful year from whatever point viewed. 

‘¢The Secretary reports that during 
the past year, 1924, the Society added 
to its rolls 1014 new members—a record 
unsurpassed in the 96 years’ history of 
the Society. In other words, the mem- 
bership has doubled during the past 
year, and we have nearly a hundred 
more applications which will imme- 
diately be acted upon by the committee. 

“There were during the year two less 
exhibitions than in the preceding year, 
but the attendance at these exhibitions 
exceeded that of the year before. It has 
been evident that the summer exhibi- 
tions have aroused greater interest and 
that they are more effective than they 
have been for some time. 

“Tn addition to its regular exhibi- 
tions the Society housed and cared for, 
last May, the first national exhibition 
of the American Orchid Society, which 
aroused great interest and was attended 
by over 56,000 people. That great ex- 
hibition, with its wide range of tropical 
species and up-to-date hybrids, its de- 
seriptive literature and its marvelous 
wealth of color and form, is acknowl- 
edged to have been of great educational 


and horticultural value. The recogni- 
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tion which this exhibition received and 
the fact that no admission: fee was 
charged has fully justified the co- 
operation of this Society in the exhibi- 
tion. 

“Tn connection with these exhibitions, 
there were given helpful and illustrated 
lectures by those best qualified to do so 
and the greater attendance at these lec- 
tures warrants their continuance in the 
future. These lectures may be accepted 
as a fixed feature of our educational 
work. 

“The inereased membership of the 
Society has been reflected in the greater 
demand for the books and periodicals 
contained in our library and in the 
number of people who consult the 
library from time to time for the in- 
formation which can only be obtained 
there. To facilitate this work, the 
Board of Trustees have provided 
greater facilities and are proceeding 
along definite lines with new assistants 
to bring the library and its use up to 
date, as they realize that with the in- 
creased number of those who own their 
own places in the country, there is a 
greater demand for horticultural litera- 
ture. 

“There are few societies better or- 
ganized today than the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society for carrying out 
its particular work. With its building, 
library, and equipment, its skilled 
executive employees, its schedule, its 
rules and regulations and the good will 
of the public as well as of its members, 
it is-fitted to render most valuable ser- 
vice to the community which it serves. 

‘*The Trustees now feel that the time 
is ripe for paying more attention to 
consideration of outdoor work; that is, 
the studying and reporting upon the 
better garden estates, both large and 
small, and the recognition from time 
to time of those which are found to be 
superior. That it is the intention of the 
Trustees to give more recognition -in 
this direction will be seen by a study 
of the schedule. 

“In thinking of this Society it is to 
be borne in mind that ours is not what 
might be called a fashionable society; 
that is, it has not, so far as I know, 
within a quarter of a century, carried 
on a drive either for endowment or 
expenses. I cannot recall that at any 
time during the nearly twenty years I 
have been a member of the Society, it 
has ever made any public appeal for 
funds for any purpose whatever. 

“Personally, I believe that the great- 
est good that this Society can do in the 
next few years is to encourage and 
recognize the production of finer horti- 
cultural products, whether in the 
nursery or in the private garden, large 
or small.’’ 
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WATER GARDENS 


A Pond is Desirable but a Sunken 
Half Barrel Will Serve 


Water gardens are to be found on 
most large estates, but there is no 
reason why water gardening should 
not be enjoyed, even in a small back 
yard, as Peter Bisset demonstrates in 
the revised edition of his extremely 
valuable book,* just off the press. Mr. 
Bisset knows water gardens from the 
bottom up, as one might say. He has 
been working with them for many 
years, and when he says that it is quite 


possible to grow very handsome water | 


lilies in a half barrel sunk into the 
ground, his statement is to be taken as 
an assured: fact. It will not be under- 


. stood, of course, that half barrels are 


to be preferred. If there is room 
enough for the making of-a pond or 
pooi, so much the better. 

Perhaps an artificial pond is to be 
made. If so it should not be too large, 
for the reason that water flowers are 
best enjoyed at close range. Mr. Bisset 
places the greatest width for such a 
pond at 75 feet, and says that the pond 
should be excavated to a depth of two 
feet and six inches, which will permit 
the use of four inches of clay on the 
bottom, eight inches of soil above it, 
and one foot and six inches of water. 
If the plants are to be grown in boxes 
or tubs, these receptacles will take the 
place of the soil and should be about 
twelve inches in depth. 

Many pools or ponds, it is explained, 
are puddled with clay taken in slices 
four inches thick, placed on the bottom 
and sides in much the same way that 
sod is laid on a lawn, the clay being 
rammed hard and smooth. In some 
cases it may be better to make a pond 
or pool of cement or of brick, but care 
must be taken in all cement work not 
to allow too rapid drying. 

It may be that a cement basin will 


cost more than one desires to expend. ~ 
Here, then, is where the half barrel ~@ 
comes in. Such an improvised pool is ~@ 
readily made by sinking the barrel or 
hogshead into the lawn so that the 7 
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edge will be level with the grass. Water 


lilies or Nelumbiums planted in these ~ 


receptacles will give many beautiful 


BP PS A he 


flowers. Sometimes a series of such tubs ~ 
may be arranged, one larger than the © 


others in the center. It is well to have © 


the tubs coated on the outside with tary y 


to preserve the wood. 


Whatever style of basin is adopted, 4 


according to Mr. Bisset, the require- | 


ments are practically the same. 


cient good rich soil with at least six 





_ * Water Gardens. 
lished by A. T. Delamare Co., New York. 
Price $5.00. q 


By Peter Bisset. Pub 
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inches of water above it, and two gold 
fish in each half barrel to keep down 
the mosquitoes, with some kind of hid- 
ing place in each basin so that the fish 
can escape from the claws of maraud- 
ing pussy cats. 

It is best to plant Lilies directly in 
the soil on the bottom of the ponds 
only when the latter are large. In other 
cases it is better to use boxes or tubs 
placed four feet apart. Oil barrels sawn 
in two may be used instead of boxes, 
but -it is well to burn them lightly to 
remove any oil which may remain. The 
receptacles are carried to their places 
in- the pond, filled with soil, and the 
Lily roots planted from two to three 
inches deep, after which the soil is cov- 
ered with an inch of coarse sand or 
gravel. This work is to be done before 
the pond or: pool is filled with water. 
Enough water should be used to cover 
the crowns a depth of four inches, 
more being added as the plants grow. 

Hardy Lilies in boxes or tubs need 
not be disturbed, but in the spring it 
is well to remove the sand or gravel 
and fork in a good top dressing of cow 
manure, after which the sand may be 
replaced. The second year, however, the 
boxes should be entirely refilled with 
fresh soil and the roots of the Lilies 
divided. 

Mr. Bisset advises keeping ponds or 
pools as nearly full of water as pos- 
sible because if a large quantity of cold 
water is admitted, the temperature is 
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lowered to such a degree that the Lilies 
suffer. 

Tender Lilies must be taken out of 
the pond or pool in the winter. Those 
in boxes or tubs can be earried to the 
cellar or cool. greenhouse, but the soil 
must not be allowed to dry out during 
the winter. It is essential that the roots 
be kept moist, for otherwise dry rot 
will destroy them. According to the 
author, more roots of water Lilies are 
lost every winter through being kept 
too dry than by being frozen. 

The list of Lilies which ean be grown 
in home pools is very long, and em- 
braces many lovely kinds. Mr. Bisset 
says, however, that any list of hardy 
Lilies for all purposes should include 
the following: Nymphaea marliacea 
rosea, pink; Nymphaea marliacea al- 
bida, white; Nymphaea marliacea 
chromatella, yellow; Nymphaea Attrac- 
tion, garnet-red; Nymphaea odorata 
Rose Arey, rose pink; Nmyphaea Rob- 
insoni, orange red. 

The author has found that the Lotus 
can be grown readily in boxes or half 
barrels submerged in a basin and 
treated in the same way as Nymphaeas. 
So handled, the boxes can be moved 
around the basin at will and placed 
where the plants will provide the best 
effect. 

Nelumbiums are the Lilies recom- 
mended for growing in tubs or half 
barrels on the lawn. There are several 
of these Nelumbiums, including N. 


GARDEN POOL DESIGNED BY THE LATE THOMAS ALLEN FOR MRS. CORNELEA HORSFORD, 


SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
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speciosum, the so called Egyptian 
Lotus. All of them are very attractive. 

The water lilies, Nymphaea pygmaea, 
N. pygmaea helbola, and N. Laydekeri 
rosea, are excellent Lilies for half bar- 
rels or tubs. A half hogshead will 
accommodate two plants of hardy water 
lilies of moderate growth. Mr. Bisset 
recommends Nymphaea gloriosa as the 
best red or wine-colored variety, and 
Nymphaea marliacea albida as the best 
white. The tender, day-flowering Lilies 
are more vigorous, and there is room 
for only one plant in a tub. The pale 
blue Nymphaea pennsylvania and the 
white N. gracilis are recommended. N. 
Mrs. C. W. Ward and N. General 
Pershing are recommended as blue 
varieties. It is stated that the water 
Hyacinth, Eichhornia speciosa, is well 
adapted for growing in a tub, which 
should be half filled with soil. These 
water Hyacinths will grow all summer, 
and in partial shade, although most 
water plants require full sun. 

Mr. Bisset’s book is made complete 
by a description of heated water tanks, 
greenhouse tanks, the propagation of 
water Lilies, and several chapters deal- 
ing with the best plants to grow on the 
margins of ponds and streams. It is 
valuable for the information which it 
has regarding perennials and shrubs, 
quite apart from its relation to water 
plants. Moreover, it is well illustrated 
and handsomely bound and a genuine 
contribution to horticultural literature. 
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NEW RACE OF HYBRID YEWS 





Through the skill and patience of T. 
D. Hatfield, superintendent of the 
famous Hunnewell Pinetum at Welles- 
ley, Mass., a new race of Hybrid Yews 
has been added to our gardens. This 
race, which has been named Taxus 
media, has resulted from chance hy- 
brids between forms of the European 
T. baceata and the Japanese T. cus- 
pidata. 

That the Japanese Yew is perfectly 
hardy in New England is a well known 
fact; that the European species is not 
hardy is equally well known. More 
than twenty years ago Mr. Hatfield 
commenced raising seedlings from var- 
ious Yew plants which fruited at 
Wellesley with the result that today 
he has an interesting series of types 
which promise to be of great value as 
garden plants. The typical form, named 
T. media, is broad pyramidal in out- 
line and looks as if it will grow into a 
tree. 

A form of great promise is Hat- 
fieldii which is a very compaet shrub 
of conical outline and probably has for 
one of its parents the Irish Yew. A 
good idea of the habit of two of these 
Yews can be gathered from the accom- 


panying illustration of T. media and 
of Hatfieldii on the front cover of 
this issue. So far as their behavior at 
Wellesley goes the hardiness of this 
new hybrid race is beyond question. 
If this proves to be the case elsewhere 
Mr. Hatfield’s labors will have con- 
ferred a boon of inealeulable value 
on the gardens of New England since 
these will enjoy a race of perfectly 
hardy Yews as varied in form and 
habit as the European Yew. 
—E. H. Wilson. 

Arnold Arboretum. 





THE SILVER LACE VINE 

Dear Sir:—A recent issue contained 
an article on desirable vines, men- 
tioning several varieties that are in- 
deed very good, but making no refer- 
ence to one that I have found par- 
ticularly valuable— Polygonum Au- 
bertii, the Silver-lace vine. This vine 
grows rapidly, is perfectly hardy as 
far north as Bangor, Me., and blos- 
soms from May until frost. It does 
not rust, mildew or blight and I have 
never found any kind of insects 
troubling it. 

I have a vine which covers an ar- 
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bor, eight feet wide and eight feet 
high for over sixty feet of its length. 
The stems weave such a thick growth 
at the heaviest part that the rain does 
not penetrate, even during a heavy 
shower. 

The silvery white blossoms are 
borne in lacy sprays, the individual 
florets being small and delicately fra- 
grant, 

The vine may be propagated by 
layers or cuttings. It will blossom the 
first year, but not show its true beauty 
until the second year, when it has be- 
come well established. I find it ad- 
visable to cut back young plants the 
first year to induce a wider growth 
of branches and root spread. A well 
eared for plant will cover twenty-five 
feet in a year and prove an increasing 
source of beauty as it grows. 

—K. W. Lawson. 
Edgewater, N. J. 





SHRUBS FOR SMOKY LOCATIONS 


Will you kindiy give me a list of shrubs 
which will thrive in a suburban town which 
is very smoky? 


It happens that the Missouri Botan- 
ical Garden has made up a list of 
shrubs which will thrive reasonably 
well under the unfavorable conditions 
of a smoky town. This list is as fol- 


lows: 

Botanical name Common name 
Amorpha fruticosa..... False indigo 
Aralia spinosa ........ Hercules’ club 
Cornus stolonifera..... Red Osier dogwood 
Lycium vulgare....... Matrimony vine 


Philadelphus coronarius.Mock orange 
Philadelphus grandi- 
ey err es Large-flowering mock 
: : orange 
Philadelphus inodorus..Scentless mock orange 
ee opulifolius . Ninebark 
a 


Rhus glabra.......... Smooth sumac 
Sambucus canadensis... Elder 
Viburnum Opulus...... High-bush cranberry 





COMMENTS ON RECENT 
ARTICLES 


Dear Sir:—In your December Ist 
issue you sing the praises of Coton- 
easter horizontalis. In this section we 
regard it much less highly than C. 
microphylla. The latter holds its 
leaves throughout our mild winters, 
although bearing a less generous crop 
of berries. Also, it is ideal for plant- 
ing at the top of retaining walls, since 
its tendency to grow downward 
causes it to form a veritable cascade 
of green, often drooping grace- 
fully for six or eight feet. C. Fran- 
chetii has foliage similar to C. Sim- 
ontii but is more heavily berried and © 
also tends to hold its foliage better in 7 
the winter. Possibly these sorts, which © 
are evergreen here, would not be so in © 
your colder winters. ¢ 

Referring to your comment on Eng- © 
lish Lavender. All our cuttings strike © 
in open ground if put out in April or | 
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earlier and many produce blooms the 
first season. It is perfectly hardy here 
in twenty degrees of frost. 

The experience of Farquhar & Co. 
with California grown Paper White 
Narcissus was evidently with im- 
properly matured or cured bulbs. 
These bulbs properly grown and cured 
in either California or in the warmer 
sections of Oregon and Washington 
bloom equally well with the French 
bulbs. However, but few growers have 
mastered the art of maturing and 
curing them. 

In a collection of more than 200 
choice varieties of bearded Iris I con- 
sider Aleazar one of the very finest, 
and especially one of the best offered 
in the catalogues for as reasonable a 
price as 50 cents. 

—Joe Smith. 
Longbranch, Wash. 





BULBS AFTER FORCING 


After Paper White Narcissus bulbs 
have finished flowering they may as 
well be discarded. This is also true of 
the so-called Chinese Lilies. Freesia 
bulbs and those of the Oxalias may be 
dried off and stored in a cool dry place 
until next September, when they may 
be potted up again. They will stand 
forcing a second season. Tulips and the 
various forms of hardy Narcissi will 
not be available for forcing in the 
house again, but may be made to bloom 
out of doors. Water should be given 
until the foliage has died down. Then 
the bulbs may be shaken out of the 
pots, cleaned, and put away until 
spring, when they may be set in the 
open ground. After one or two years 
they will recover and bloom freely. 





VINCA ROSEA 


Few flowers will bloom more con- 
stantly throughout the summer months 
than Vinea rosea. It is not very showy, 
to be sure, but it is excellent for bed- 
ding purposes, and will bloom even in 
partial shade. The pink and the white 
varieties are equally satisfactory. The 
one point to remember about these 
flowers is-that they must be started 
early in the season. The last of January 
is none too early to sow the seeds. The 
plants can be started in an ordinary 
room, but it is difficult to raise many of 
them without a greenhouse. In such a 
house, however, where a night tempera- 
ture of 55 degrees can be given, they 
will develop into strong plants which 
will be ready to flower as soon as they 
are set in the open ground. 
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ROCK PLANTS| 


Silene Alpestris 


Most lists of Alpine published at 
the present time include Silene alpes- 
tris. This is indeed a rock plant that 
should be tried out by more amateurs. 
It has practically every quality which 
an Alpine should have, growing only 
six or eight inches high and producing 
beautifully fringed, white flowers, 
which make a lovely contrast against 
the green leaves. It spreads readily 
enough to cover a considerable space 
in a few years, but not so fast as to 
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The picture of Sempervivum arach- 
noideum, made in the garden of Richard 
Rothe at Glenside, Pa., illustrates a 
species which makes an unusually good 
showing as a rock plant. It is a native 
of the Alps, and is distinguished by 
curious cobwebby hairs connecting the 
tips of the leaves of the inner part of 
the rosettes. The flowers, borne on thick 
stalks three or four inches high, are 
reddish pink. They have the advantage 
of coming in July and August after 
the majority of rock plants have 
bloomed. 

Other Sempervivums of merit are 
Ameliae-Reginae, robustum, soboli- 
ferum, rubens and triste. All these 
plants may be grown by offsets, leaf 
cuttings and spring sowing of seed. 





SEMPERVIVUM ARACHNOIDEUM IN A ROOK GARDEN 
Campanula Stansfieldii 


become a nuisance, and the flowers 
persist well into the summer. 

Silene alpestris only asks that it be 
given a cool, partly shaded spot in 
light soil and a reasonable amount of 
moisture during the growing season. 
The common kind is single but there 
is a double form which is equally 
pleasing. 


The Sempervivums 


The Sempervivums or House Leeks, 
to use the common name, were not in 
special favor with garden makers until 
rock gardens began to become popular. 
Then it was discovered that these 
plants were particularly satisfactory 
for growing among rocks and in dry 
walls. The fact is that few of the plants 
used for such purposes will thrive as 
well as the Sempervivums with a mini- 
mum amount of care. They are so con- 
stituted that they can withstand pro- 
longed aridity in summer as well as the 
inclemency of northern winters. 





There are several dwarf Campanu- 
las which may well have a place in the 
rock garden. C. Stansfieldii is among 
the best, and one which has been 
grown for many years, although it is 
not by any means common in Ameri- 
can gardens. It has a creeping habit, 
and throws stems four or five inches 
high, each of which carry a single, 
drooping, bell-like flower. Only one 
point needs to be specially kept in 
mind, which is that it likes a lime soil. 
Garden makers growing the Campan- 
ulas will find it well worth while to 
use a little lime or old mortar in the 
soil where the plants are set. 

C. Stansfieldii is readily propa- 
gated by division, and will grow even 
in partial shade. It is reasonably 
hardy, but in exposed positions a 
light protection in winter is advised. 
There is no reason why this delight- 
ful little plant should not be grown 
in the front of the perennial border. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 











I hear Rosa spinosissima often 
spoken of as though this represented 
only one variety. As a matter of fact, 
the race of Roses which bears this 
name embraces many varieties, all of 
which are popularly known as Scotch 
Roses. Some years ago the Arnold Ar- 
boretum in Jamaica Plain, Mass., re- 
ceived a splendid collection of Seotch 
Roses from the famous gardens of 
Dalkeith, near Edinburgh, includ- 
ing Jupiter, with pale pink single 
flowers; Lady Baillie, with small yel- 
low flowers; Plato; Pythagoras; and 
Dominie Sampson. Many other va- 
rieties, like La Neige, which is pure 
white; Guy Mannering, deep blush; 
Venus, rose; and the Marchioness of 
Lansdowne, pale straw color, are to 
be found here and there, although, of 
course, when one goes to a nursery to 
buy plants, he finds only a very abbre- 
viated list available. 





If I am not mistaken, the original 
Seotch Rose was a wild dwarf plant, 
which has been improved greatly un- 
der cultivation in recent years. The 
tendency of the Scotch Roses to bloom 
earlier than most other kinds has 
been retained so that they are valu- 
able additions to spring gardens. As a 
matter of fact, it is only in the spring 
that they make any blooms at all. 
Even then, the flowers are exceedingly 
transient, but this fact is not no- 
ticed because of the great profusion 
with which the blossoms are produced. 

The plants are always low grow- 
ing, and are best adapted to a shrubby 
border. The Scotch Roses bear seeds 
freely and the seed germinates readily 
in the open ground, so that new plants 
may easily be obtained if one desires 
to make a somewhat extensive plant- 
ing. It is quite possible to obtain a 
compact, bushy little hedge averaging 
from 18 to 24 inches high, and 12 
inches thick, by growing plants from 
seed in this way. It is best, however, 
to sow the seeds where the plants are 
to grow. 

These Scotch Roses get their name 
of spinosissima from the peculiarity 
and abundance of their prickles. Any- 
one who has handled them can testify 
to their spiny nature. In a way, how- 
ever, it is an advantage to have these 
spines on the plants, because when 
used as a hedge they will prevent ani- 
mals from passing through. 


It seems to me that few Roses which 
have been tried out in American gar- 
dens the past season have aroused more 
favorable comment than Mrs. Henry 
Morse. It is true that I have seen it in 
only a few gardens but wherever grown 
it has proved most charming. Appar- 
ently, it has unusual merits as a bed- 
ding rose, the color, bright rose, suf- 
fused with vermilion, showing up 
beautifully against a green  back- 
ground. I should not imply, however, 
that this Rose is not a good one to cut. 
It keeps well and is unusually fra- 
grant. 

It would not be fair, moreover, if I 
should speak only of the merits of this 
Rose without mentioning its one fault, 
for a fault, unfortunately, it does have. 
It is very susceptible to mildew and 
anyone planting it should keep that 
fact in mind, using sulphur dust on the 
foliage from the time growth starts in 
the spring. 
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Padre is another of the newer Roses 
of which I heard good reports last 
season and which is being featured 
in at least one of the new catalogues. 
This Rose from the Pacific Coast is 


quite different in appearance from 
any other Rose now being grown, 
having coppery-red petals flushed 
with yellow at the base. It seems to 
be reasonably hardy, and vigorous in 
growth. Those which have been re- 
ported on are newly established, of 
course, but they promise very well in- 
deed. If I am not mistaken, Mrs. 
Harriett Foote, of Marblehead, Mass., 
considered the leading rosarian in 
New England, has been using this 
Rose in her work. 





By. the way, Mrs. Foote’s plan of 
growing bush Roses without cutting 
them back so hard as has been gen- 
erally practiced, is being, I find, 
rather widely adopted. Of course, 
however, growers in other parts of the 
country discovered long ago that cer- 
tain Roses dislike the shears. When 
the American Rose Society visited 
Auburn, N. Y., a few years ago, they 
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Weston, Mass. 


January 15, 1925 


were amazed at the wonderful speci- 
men of Frau Karl Druschki seen in 


the garden of Mr. David M. Dunning, . 


an illustration of which is reproduced 
herewith. This great bush, nine feet 
high, carried hundreds of flowers and 
constituted a revelation as to what 
can be done with a single plant, when 
it is allowed to ‘‘gang its own gait,’’ 
as the Scotch say. 





COMING EVENTS 


February 10-11, Toronto, Ont. — Annual 
Convention of the Ontario Horticultural Asso- 
ciation at King Edward Hotel. 

February 27, 28 and March 1, Boston.— 
Exhibition of the Boston Flower Exchange at 
Horticultural Hall. 

ch 16-21, New York.—Twelfth Annual 
international flower show at Grand Central 
palace. Conducted by the Horticultural 
Society of New York and the New York 
Florists’ Club. 

March 21-28, Kansas City, Mo.—Seventh 
National Flower Show of the Society of 
American Florists. 

March 26-29, Boston.—Spring exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. . 

March 28-April 4, Cleveland, 0.—Cleveland 
flower show at Public Auditorium. 





SHRUBS FOR SHADY PLACES 


Please give me a list of the shrubs that will 
thrive in shady spots in the garden. 

There are very few shrubs that will 
grow satisfactorily in full shade, but 
a number that will thrive if they re- 
ceive only a small amount of sunlight 
each day. Among the very good shrubs 
to be included in such a list are the 
following: Kerria japonica, Symphori- 
carpos vulgaris, Symphoricarpos race- 
mosa, Aronia arbutifolia, Evonymus 
radicans, Cornus fr osa, Ligus- 
trum ibota, Japanese Barberry, and 
Amelanchier alnifolia. 





BOYS FOR HILLCREST GARDENS 


Dear Sir :—Although there has been 
a waiting list of boys at Hillerest Gar- 
dens for several summers, we feel that 
it would be well to get some boys 
from a wider radius than those who 
come by the day through their sum- 
mer vacations from Weston and the 
neighboring city of Waltham. We 
have now arranged to board five boys 
on the farm from the middle of June 
to Labor Day. One of these five places 
has already been taken. The boys 
must be thirteen years old and have a 
decided interest in the growing of 
vegetables, fruits or flowers. The boys 
are to write their own applications 
and enclose a letter from their school- 
master. All questions about the boys’ 
life and work at Hillerest Gardens 
will be answered by their instructor, 
Mr. Leon Quinlan, Hillcrest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 
—M. R. Case. 
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SHRUBS 


The announcement is made in the 
1925 Exhibition Schedule of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
that Mrs. Bayard Thayer, one of the 
Trustees, is offering a generous sum 
of money for different native shrubs 


which are to be established in colon- 
ies. In the list is: 


The Black Alder 


The Black Alder (Ilex verticillata), 
is valued particularly for its bright 
red fruits, which are carried through 
the winter and keep well when cut and 
taken indoors. There is a general im- 
pression, apparently, that this shrub 
requires a very moist location. It is 
true it is often found in marshy spots. 
Nevertheless, it will grow well in ordi- 
nary garden soil if given a reasonable 
amount of moisture. It will grow in 
partial shade and will attain a height 
of four or five feet. A light soil 
which does not contain much lime and 
a mulch of leaves in the winter is an 
advantage. It is not difficult to trans- 
plant small specimens which are found 
growing wild if the work is done early 
in the spring before growth starts. 
Started plants may be obtained of 
nurserymen. 


Mrs. Thayer’s list also includes: 





o 


Azalea Viscosum 


This is the last of the native 
Azaleas to bloom. It is often called 
the Clammy Azalea or Swamp Honey- 
suckle. There is good reason for the 
latter name, although it is in some 
ways a misnomer, as the shrub is, of 
course, really a Rhododendron and not 
a Honeysuckle. Nevertheless, it has a 
fragrance which suggests Honey- 
suckles and is commonly to be found 
in swamp land. The flowers are rather 
small, pure white, and covered with 
clammy hairs. The leaves carry a pale 
bluish color on the lower surface. This 
Azalea has a long flowering season 
and is especially to be valued because 
of the fact that its blooms are pro- 
duced after most of the shrubs have 
ceased to flower. 

Azalea viscosum, while liking 
moisture, will grow readily in any lo- 
cation which is not unduly dry. It 
will not live, however, in soil which 
contains lime. The plants are easily 
moved either early in the spring or in 
the autumn. 

A third shrub in the list for which 
prizes are offered is: : 
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Mountain Laurel 


The Mountain Laurel (Kalmia lati- 
folia), is probably the handsomest of 
native American shrubs when in 
bloom. It grows only on the American 
continent and yet it has been very 
largely overlooked as a garden shrub. 
Wild plants are very easily moved if 
the work is done very early in the 
spring, care being taken not to expose 
the roots to the air. 

This shrub likes soil which is free 
from lime and dislikes manure. The 
best fertilizer for Mountain Laurel is 
decayed leaves and plantations are 
pretty sure to thrive if a mulch of 
leaves is kept over the roots at all 
seasons. 





MAKING A NEW IRIS GARDEN 


My Irises had been growing for two 
years in my valley gardens and it was 
time for them to be separated and re- 
planted. I have another garden on 
the eastern side of my front yard 
which is level, is open to the sun and 
has been improved for several years 
by top-dressing and by breaking up 
the sub-soil with dynamite, (I raised 
Cantaloupes there the year before as 
large as a peck measure). As I could 
not transplant all my Irises in the 
given time of one month, I decided 
to place in this garden my most 
precious and beautiful kinds, of whose 
names I was sure. The others will 
be moved at blooming time next sum- 
mer to the terraces prepared for them 
in the valley garden. 

I had the land, (about a third of an 
acre), broken up in July. In August I 
had it worked over again and most 
of the grass and weeds removed. At 
this time I broadcasted the land with 
one thousand pounds of lime-marl and 
two hundred pounds of dissolved bone. 
My workmen did not have time to 
finish leveling the soil. In order to 
make a level row I proceeded as fol- 
lows: With the wheel plow (twice to 
the furrow) I threw two furrows to- 
gether, making a ridge fourteen inches 
wide. Then I ran the Barker cultivator 
on the ridge until it was level but 
slightly elevated. When I came to set 
the plants, I opened a hole clear across 
this ridge with an entrenching pick, 
seeing to it that the soil was thor- 
oughly pulverized. I set the bulb on 
the edge of the hole and firmed the 
soil well around the roots. The rhi- 
zome was left on the soil as a duck sits 
on the water. These Irises have made 
a better growth than any I have 
planted before. When completed the 
rows were two feet apart and the 
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plants ten inches apart, well set in 
their places and in proper alignment 
with the others. 

If I were asked to name the twelve 
kinds which seem me to be the best all 
purpose Irises, I think I should choose 
the following: Williamson, Dalmatica, 
Prospero, Lohengrin, Ambassadeur, 
Anna Farr, Ballerine, Juniata, She- 
kina, Seminole, Queen Caterina and 
Isoline. For good measure, I would add 
Ed Micheal, Jean D’Are, Minturn and 
Gaudichaud. 

If any members of the Horticulture 
family of flower lovers know a better 
list and if they know of a better 
method of planting Irises, I should be 
glad to hear from them. 

—George H. Ray. 
Amherst, Virginia. 





ARDISIA CRENULATA 


A Good Plant for Pot Culture 
in the Winter 


Some years ago Ardisia crenulata 
was a popular Christmas berried plant, 
but being mostly grown in a young 
state, in Europe, Quarantine 37 put 
an end to its importation. 

I have known this plant to keep in 
good condition in an ordinary living 
room for several years, growing, flow- 
ering, and setting berries, and ripening 


PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 


we will gladly send it on application. ) 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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them in season. Under good cultivation 
berries will retain their color and re- 
main in good condition for two years. 

There are several varieties of Ardisia 
worth growing but they vary somewhat 
in their habit, and in the color of the 
berries, some being of a pinkish color, 
while others are yellow. For a Chris- 
mas plant probably Ardisia erenulata 
is the best and in my opinion for a 
house plant, is far superior to Solanum 
capsicastrum. 

Propagation is usually from seeds, 
but a much better plant, and one that 
will furnish itself down to the pot, may 
be had from a cutting. These are ob- 
tained from old plants that have grown 
leggy and have been cut over. The 
wood from which the cutting is formed, 
should be in a half ripened condition 
and taken off with a heel if possible. 
Tropical conditions for rooting, and 
growing them in their early stages, is 
necessary if fair sized plants in a six 
inch pot are required quickly. Plants 
propagated from seeds, grow quite a 
bit of a stem before branching, mak- 
ing the plant very early in its life 
have a bare appearance. 

If the cuttimgs are placed in a 
propagating bed with a bottom heat of 
eighty degrees with a surface tempera- 
ture of seventy, they will root in from 
a month to six weeks. They may be 


Hillborn 
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also rooted on the plant, by girdling 
or tonguing like a rubber plant. The 
cuttings are also, when removed from 
the parent plant, better to be potted 
singly in thumb pots, in a sandy mix- 
ture of sphagnum moss. 

After they are rooted, and the small 
pots well filled with roots, they may 
be shifted into a larger pot. For a first 
potting use equal parts of a fibrous 
loam, leaf mold, not over well decayed. 
To secure a quick growth, there is noth- 
ing better than a good hot bed which is 
maintained at a temperature of seven- 
ty-five degrees, top and bottom. This 
was the method practiced in Europe 
for growing those magnificent plants, 
that used to be imported previous to 
the embargo. 

Ardisia crenulata should be moved 
along as quickly as the roots call for, 
into six inch pots, this size being the 
one they look best in. After that they 
are inclined to lose their bottom 
branches and have a bare appearance 
near the pot. For a potting compost, 
they like a good, strong, somewhat 
lumpy fibrous loam, with enough sand 
to keep it porous, and like to be potted 
fairly firm. 

Ardisias enjoy plenty of light, and 
should be grown close to the glass. 
However, during the late spring, and 
summer months, a cheesecloth shading, 


Books for the Garden 
Maker’s Library 


Design in the Little Garden. Fletcher Steele 

How to Grow Roses. 

A Garden Bluebook of Annuals and Biennials. Henry 
Stuart Ortloff 

The Complete Garden. Albert D. Taylor 

The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King 

Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Duryea .... 

Plowers for Cutting and Decoration. Richardson Wright 

House Plants and How to Grow Them. P. T. Barnes . 

The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. E. O. 


Robert Pyle 


Principles of Floriculture. E. A. White 

Delphiniums and How to Excel with Them. A. J. Macself 
A Little Book of Perennials. Alfred 0. Hottes 

A Little Book of Annuals. Alfred 0. Hottes 

Practical Plant Propagation. Alfred O. Hottes 
Principles of Flower Arrangement. E. A. White 
Variety in the Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King 
Planning Your Garden. W. S. Rogers 

The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia. Mrs. 0. H. Stout .. 
The Backyard Vegetable Garden. E.I. Farrington .... 
Peonies in the Little Garden. Mrs. Edward Harding .. 
A Little Book of Climbing Plants. Alfred 0. Hottes.... 
Practical Plower Gardening. Katherine M-P. Oloud .... 
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300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Boston 
For Forcing in the Dwelling House 
LILY OF THE VALLEY 


We are at all times prepared to 
supply cold storage pips, fancy 
bulb bowls, earthenware pots 


85 State Street, 















& and specially prepared bulb 
a fibre. 

2 Telephone your orders to us at 
E Congress 8220 

a Send for Catalog 
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i DELPHINIUMS 

ee Kelways Exhibition Strain. Guar- 
3 anteed direct from the famous Eng- 
% lish growers. Pkg. of 500 Seed, 


$1.00. Amount limited. Order early. 
Orders taken for seedling Delphin- 
ium from this famous strain for 
May delivery. 25 for $1.50; 50, 
$2.75; 100, $5.00. Will bloom first 
year; second year make magnificent 
show. Field-grown clumps of the 
popular Delphinium Belladonna 
$3.00 per dozen. Seedlings, 50 for 
$1.25; $2.00 per hundred. 


North Shore Ferneries Co. 
Beverly, Mass. 














q CALIFORNIA 
| DELPHINIUMS 

The “V. H.” strain stands rigid 
tests. Awards by P. P. I. E. (gar- 


den and cut flower); Calif. State 
Floral Soc.; Michel Medal; Pac. 


Coast Hort. Soc. (1923); and 
others. Trade pkt. (500 seeds) 
50c; trial pkt. 25c; or named, 





si types, or color selections to order, 
$i direct from originator. 


a Vanderbilt Hybrids 
: 230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Cal. 











Burbank Seeds are 
Standards Everywhere 


Bulletin 67 announces a rare collec- 
tion of unusual varieties. 


LUTHER BURBANK 
Santa Rosa California 
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Do it today! 
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or something similar, is necessary to 
prevent the foliage from being burned. 
When well rooted, the plants may be 
fed with manure water, and a good 
plant fertilizer. Soft coal soot water 
also brings out brilliancy of color, both 
on the foliage and the berries. 
—George F. Stewart. 


“Waltham, Mass. 





NEW FRUITS 


Following the practice of previous 
years, planting stock of several of 
the promising new fruits originated 
by the fruit specialists at the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva is being distributed 
to interested fruit growers by the 
New York State Fruit Testing Asso- 
ciation which has its headquarters in 
Geneva. New fruit varieties that are 
believed by the Station specialists to 
be worthy of trial by fruit growers 
are turned over for propagation to 
the Fruit Testing Association which 
first supplies its members and then 
disposes of surplus stock at cost to 
other interested parties. In this man- 
ner the Station’s new fruits receive 
a thorough test under a wide range of 
soil and climate, and a new variety 
that stands up under this treatment 
soon comes into demand by fruit 
growers generally and is taken up by 
nurserymen. 

Stocks now available at Geneva in- 
clude four new apples which are being 
distributed under the names of Sweet 
Delicious, Red Astrachan No. 2391, 
Red Spy, and Yellow Transparent No. 
2575. Four new pears, Cayuga, Gor- 
ham, Pulteney, and Bartlett No. 1619, 
are going out under particularly. fav- 
orable recommendation from the fruit 
men. A new pear is a most uncertain 
venture, say the fruit breeders, but 
these new sorts are at least worth a 
trial, Hall, Imperial Epineuse, and 
Pacific represent the offering in new 
plums, Hall in particular being recom- 
mended for use on the roadside mar- 
ket. The Hunter nectarine, a smooth- 
skinned peach, and Wilma, a new 
Elberta-like peach, are especially 
promising fruits for the home garden 
or commercial plantation, it is said. 


‘Garden Book 


bBo can make your garden 
the envy of the neighbor- 
hood if you have Dreer’s 1925 
Garden Book for a guide. It 
contains explicit cultural direc- 
tions, as well as a complete list 
of the best Flower and Vegeta- 
ble Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, 
Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, etc. 


A copy mailed free if you 
mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Roderick M. Crocket 
Novelties in 
SzEDS—BuLBsS—PLANTS 


CRANFORD New Jersey 








FISKE SEED CO. 
13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. ae. Street 
BOSTON, - MASS. 











HOTBED agar 
Standard -hotbed sash, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in four styles to. _ 
three, four or five rows of goes, net 
ved or made for glass 
1.75 ea.; 25 or more sash Briss ‘ac pond 
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SELECTED SEEDS 
Garden, Flower and Field 


CHAS. C. HART SEED CO. 


Box A, Wethersfield, Conn. 
Write for our Descriptive Oatalogue 
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GLADIOLI AND DAHLIAS 


January 15, 1925 





prices that will please you. 


F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON 


GLADIOLI— THE KING OF FLOWERS 


Plant them in quantity. You will be surprised to learn what 
beautiful varieties you may have at very modest prices. 
Why not drop us a line and let us suggest an assortment at 


Descriptive price list for the asking. 


. Mansfield, Mass. 











NEW GLADIOLI 


Imperator ....... splendid new white 
Purple Perfection ....... pure purple 
Jacoba Van Beijeren ..... ure violet 
atacand clear blue, — 
Orange Queen ... Prim . extra fin 

All rated ——— Agricultural College 


Photo and salient price list, 


The =" Book of the Dahlia 
Charles H. Stout 


Pa soa and best book on 
Dahlias and Dahlia Growing 
PRIOE, $3.00 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND 
QUALITY GLADIOLI 


Matthew Crawford (K) per doz. $5.00. 
Very showy creamy white. 

Dr. Van Fleet (K) per doz. $3.50. 
Delicate rose pink deeper at edges, 
throat softest canary yellow. 

Our descriptive list of over 100 new 
and rare introductions will be ready 
in February. Send for your copy now. 

Saunders Gardens Hybrid Delphinium, 
10 seeds 50 cents. Amount limited. 

SAUNDERS GARDENS 
Mansfield, Mass. 
B. M. Latham M. E. Latham 


Secy. N. E. G. 8. 
Member A. G. S. 











on application 


J. E. CARTER 





Guelph, Ont., Canada 








THE GARDEN GLADIOLUS 


A selected list of named varieties 
that will give satisfaction; including 
our special list of $1.00 offers, and a 
short list of planting stock and 
bulblets. 


100 GOOD GLADS 
Listed in Our 1925 Catalogue 


Some Unique Features and 
Attractive Prices 
Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 
125 Concord St., Portland, Maine 


Wayside Floral Garden 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
LILIEs PERENNIALS 
Iris PEONIES 
Mrs. Louise G. Hull 
Cheshire Conn. 











Full information sent to any ad- 
dress. 





THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
South Street - Wrentham, Mass. 








GLADIOLUS 1910 ROSE 


An extra fine cut flower variety. 
Good forcer. As early as Halley. 


Best seller on the Chicago market. 


No. i» per 1000, oy 00 

No. 00 
No. ri sig wis 18:00 
ee ee: ae * 10.00 

Sizes No. 3 and No. 4 produce fine 
spikes of bloom outside. 


Send for wholesale list of over 
80 varieties. 


Quality and price both right. 


I WILL SEND 


two bulbs of the beautiful crimson 
Gladiolus, Dr. R. T. Jackson, to 
everyone who will send me during 
January a check for $2.00 made out 
to the American Gladiolus Society 
for a new membership in said 
society. The 12 monthly bulletins 
of the A. G. S. are, in my opinion, 
worth many times over this cost of 
membership, to one interested in 
the Gladiolus. 

WM. EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
My 1925 List of 100 “Best” or 
“Favorite” Glads on application. 


Dahlia Seeds and Novelties 
Dahlias grow very easily from seed, 
and new varieties are produced in 
this manner. We catalogue a select 
list of proven Dahlias. 

Send for Catalogue. 
E. A. ASMUS 
Belvedere, Marin County, Calif. 











E. PARKER HAWES 
Gladioli 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 
available in many varieties 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 











THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Winona, Minn. 











A Postal Will Bring You 


Dahlias for Delight 
Write for Catalogue 
Tubers only 
Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 
46 Lowell Street, Wakefield, Mass. 





TERRACE 
SUDO ee 














CUs- 





1925 Cataiogue of Dahlias 


and Gladioli 
Azro M. Dows, - Lowell, Mass. 








Owing to failing health I am clos- 
ing out my Gladiolas. 400 named 
kinds at half price. List sent. 26 
all different labeled with names, 
a $1.00. 300 varieties choice mixed 
. Kunderd, Diener, etc., 100 bloom- 
. ing size, $1.00. 100 small (will 
fe bloom), 50c. 1000 bulblets, 40c. 
/ All prepaid. 
J. C. JAY 


Eureka Springs, Ark. 

















California Grown 


DAHLIA SEED 


Harvested from only the best varieties 


in existence. They are scientifically 

gathered ~ cured. Several 

of my customers so pleased with 

from the seed 

bought of me that will discontinue 
the growing of dahlias. Wi 


each p full 
to sow the seed and grow the seedlings. 
50 seeds - - $3.00 net 
100 seeds - - $5.00 net 
ALEX WALDIE 
415 West Main St., Santa Paula, Calif. 


UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 


A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 
17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 

















NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Comprise the world’s Phe vc voeeie. 
Our New Illustrated D 
Catalogue now ready = distribution. 
Send us your name and address and a 
copy will be mailed to you. 


North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass. 
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introductions. 
New Catalog in February 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 





Price list of these and other perennial 
plants for the asking. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
BOX H WEST POINT, PA. 
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wood’’—cypress—will last for years. 
two chairs 2 ft. wide, and table 30 x 26 inches. 
set, painted white or green, is $110 f.o. b. cars here. 
from this advertisement before February first, accompanied by payment, we are 
making to the readers of ‘‘Horticulture’’ a special discount of 15%. 


Address 
NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CoO. 


Beverly, Mass. 


THE 


This charming little set of garden furniture, made out of the so-called ‘‘everlasting 
It consists of a bench 4 ft. 6 inches long, 


The regular price of this lovely 


or orders received direct 








Cotoneaster horizontalis 
Cotoneaster Dielsiana 
Cotoneaster Wilsoni 

Rosa Hugonis 
Rosa multiflora japonica 
Rosa multiflora Helenae 
Lilium regale 
Crataegus arkansana 
Viburnum dilatatum 


eee e ee ee eee eee 


eee eee eee eeee 


seer eee ee eens 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Seeds and Fruits of Rare and Unusual Shrubs 


vistvesbeaacie 30 cents 1,000 fruits 
wats aoe ws 5:.* “ “ 
aaheats's aidiae ae ag “ “ 
name Rake $1.00 “ seeds 
Ciud ey aedwe 35. .-* “ “ 
b gitiwtes ees peices “ “ 
FOE EE Sea atten “ “ 
PTI $1.00 “ fruits 
és chew e ewe 6: = “ «“ 


T. D. HATFIELD, Wellesley, Mass. 











When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 





TWO EXTRA FINE PHLOXES 
FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Miss Lingard (June Phlox) has 
great spikes of white flowers of 
a conical shape. Blooms first of 
July and balance of season, if old 
flowers are cut off. 50c each, 
$4 per dozen. 

Elizabeth Campbell. Lovely salmon 
pink. Finest of all pink phloxes. 
Scarce. 50c each, $5 per dozen. 
Stock limited; order now. 


North Shore Ferneries Co. 
Beverly Mass. 











KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 














37 
4 TO MY FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS :— 

I am glad to report that 1924 gave me a substantial increase of sales over any previous year. Being mindful 
of the fact that this result could not have been attained without your co-operation and help, I hereby extend to all 
my sincere appreciation and thanks. Trusting that our pleasant relations may continue, and wishing you a happy 
and prosperous New Year, I am, 
pare ai Very truly yours, 
PEONIES GEO. N. SMITH. 

The Glen Road Iris Gardens PEONIES PLANT Pints §.75 
Make a specialty of American sow LILIES P URE HONE Quarts 1.25 


COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- gations 4.00 
mit A’ Tt 
~~ ° apes elephone 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 
FUNGINE 
For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
VERMINE 
For cel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 











Hyper-Humus5 






Puts The Top In Top-Soil 


Gardens, lawns 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
o., Der Newton, N.J. 
















Old Deerfield 343%, Fertilizer 
“The fertilizer of good ag 
i orsed by leading Ps 
lawn and shrub fertiliser 
Send for Descriptive Circular and 


HENRY C. NYE 
AUBUENDALE, 











aUBeED 


SPRAY OIL 








For Scale, Aphis, 
European Red Mite 
Most effective control 


Write for booklet 
44 Commercial Wharf 


SUN OIL CO. 
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Reliable Florists 

















BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 














BOSTON 
MASS. 


i> 





UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








W orcester’s 
Shop 
me 
Mi) Quality and 
‘ Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


**Cable og tna Es x 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write er Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 


















NEW YORK, N. Y. 





‘329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 





PENN THE FLORIST 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 








SAMUEL MURRAY 
FLORIST ° 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 














BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 





NEW ENGLAND 


N 
OUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 


EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, ama, i - Vines 
Send for Year Boo 


@Tittle Cree ‘ Fars) 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 














Flowers 
Carbone 
. INC. 
FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and 
Antiques 
392, BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
B. B. 8393 


. Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. N URSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 














BLUE HILL NURSERIES 
South Braintree 


Trees, Shrubs and Flowering Plants 


The only nursery that has received 
both the gold and silver medals of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 








Is better than ever. 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 





CHERRY HILL QUALITY FOR 1925 


Our new catalog will fully describe our 
Choice Peonies, Iris, Phlox and Hardy Garden Perennials. 


Oveetemel evergreens, shade trees, shrubs and vines, Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias and Azaleas. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 


Say A 





Nutts and whites, out of sand, Ste: J e Ay 
in. pots, 5c. Ricard. Poitevine — S 
out of sand, 8c; in 23 in. pots, 6c. 
Dasha, 149 North 8t., North Weyecath’ Mase. 





BOSES 





Field grown budded stock. Write for price 
and list of varieties. Southland Nursery 
Company, Tyler, Texas. 





STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 


The 
CONARD-PYLE | ¥& | WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS @ 

Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 

Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 
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HORTICULTURE 


THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


which has been in existence seventy-five years, occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts 
Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading 


_ A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them 
entrance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without 
additional charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and deal- 
ing with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties 


4 

: States and other countries. 
é; room. 

a 

3 

4 application to the Secretary. 
: 









Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., and by paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a 





























Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
F name on our membership list: 

BS Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
eS volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public,-and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some-of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HorTICULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 


Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 



















bi and important introductions. 

a life membership. 

Bi E ; 

¥ Horticultural Society 

: of New York, Inc. 

4 The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
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The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
President 
Mr. JAmMEs Boyp 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. C. HarTMAN Kuan, Mr. C. F. C. Stout 


Secretary 
Mr. Davip Rust 













Treasurer 
Mr. S. S. PENNOCK 













The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is the oldest 
society in America devoted to the interests of Horti- 
culture, having been organized in 1827. 

The Society’s new rooms are located at 1600 Walnut 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily 
to members and their friends, except on Sundays and 
holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and con- 
tains all the leading horticultural books and magazines, 
as well as the catalogues-of practically every important 
seedsman and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

The Council Room is available for the use of any 
horticultural organization having an officer who is a 
member of the Society. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and frequent exhibitions of fruits, plants, 
vegetables, etc., are held throughout the year. 

All the privileges of this Society are included in the 
membership of Three Dollars a year. 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS | 


Two of the Finest Introductions | 


KOLKWITZIA AMABILIS. An abelia-like, free grow- 
ing shrub of extreme hardiness, from 5 to 7 feet tall and 
as much through, with ascending arching stems, soft hairy 
leaves and tubular pink flowers with mottled orange 
throats. The flowers are borne 20 to 50 together in 
rounded clusters which are produced in great abundance 
throughout the whole length of the branch and in June 
the whole bush is a shower of pure pink. The flowers 
are followed by curious, cobwebby fruits which are quite 
attractive. Absolutely hardy and very free growing, this 
new and rare Chinese shrub is considered by its intro- 
ducer, Mr. E. H. Wilson, one of the finest exotic plants 
ever brought into American gardens. $3.50 each. 


SPIRAEA TRICHOCARPA. This is a new, perfectly 
hardy spécies from Korea, and without doubt, one of the 
very best. -A’broad spreading shrub growing. from four 
to six feet tall and even more in diameter; its arching 
stems, in season, are laden with broad dome-like clusters 
of snow-white flowers. It blooms much later than the 
well-known S. van Houttei, and is considered a far 
superior variety in every respect. Pot-grown plants, 
$1.00 each; Field-grown plants, $2.00 each. 


Many other New and Rare Varieties offered in our 1925 
Garden Annual, a copy of which will be mailed to you on 
request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 
6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Ask for Pre d 7 Fe Visit 
Catalogs a Nursery 


ROSES — Spring Planting 


An illustrated complete list of Roses that we shall have for 
Spring Planting will be ready to mail in February. Many Roses 
are beautifully illustrated in color, among them, Rev. F. Page- 
Roberts, Star of Persia, and other new and unusually attractive 
varieties. This list of Roses is the most complete and unique ever 
offered. . We have several hundred thousand rose plants ready to 
ship to any part of the country where Roses can be planted at 
this time. Your choice can be made from this list, mailed upon 


request. 
HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


A complete catalog of Old Fashioned Flowers, Irises and 
Peonies, Hardy Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Rock Garden 
Plants in large variety. © Beautifully illustrated in color and 
black. It contains an alphabetical table, indicating Flowering 
Period, Height and Color. 


EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 


An illustrated Catalog of Nursery Stock such as Evergreens, 
Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees,. Flowering Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants,‘ Hardy Vines, Fruits and House Plants. 


In your request for catalog, it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
Nurserymen and Florists 
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You know the answer. 
WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
Keeps your plants healthy and bugless. 


1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $10.00 
For sale by all dealers 


Cndret Nilson. 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY __ 
WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME. q 


HAWOH ZAVET SONG AHA 


Cedar 
Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
LILACS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER -LAHODNY 
Owner Manager “ 





